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SAVED FROM DEATH. 


Curve and I were engaged to be married, and 
had been so about three months. We had 
known each other a great many years; and he 
often came down to the rectory, till one day, 
in a very unromantic manner, he asked me if I 
would be his wife ; and though there had been none 
of the sighings, and jealousies, and heart-burnings 
we read about, I knew that, in my foolish little 
way, I was very fond of Clive; and feeling how 
good, and true-hearted, and strong he was, and how 
glad I ought to be that he would stoop to such a 
poor, little, insignificant girl as I was, I looked up 
in his brave, handsome face, which I could hardly 
see for the tears swimming in my eyes, and then 
I said Yes I would; and then for a while I was 
clasped close to his breast ; and it seemed to me 
that there could be no more care or trouble in 
this world, and all that I had to do was to nestle 
there to be safe from all life-storms to come. He 
kissed me then, gently and lovingly ; and somehow 
I felt very happy—so happy, that when my uncle, 
who had brought me up from a child, came into 
the room, I did not flinch hastily away, but went 
to him quietly, and clung to his arm, while Clive, 
in his bold, open way, said: ‘Mr Grace, Mary has 
promised to be my wife.’ 

Uncle shook hands with him warmly, and 
patted my cheek as he drew me closer to him ; and 
after that, matters went on in a very quiet unexcit- 
ing way for three months, Clive coming down on 
Saturday night, and staying till Monday morning, 
when he returned to his office in the city, and 
in those days we used quietly to talk about the 
future: how in years to come we were to be 
married, and how we were to plan and contrive 
about our little income, taking a cottage some- 
where six or eight miles from town, and living 
very sparingly, because Clive’s salary was anything 
but high. Our planning, though, was needless; 
for one day Clive came down in great haste, and 
I could see by his face that he had important news 
to communicate; and so it proved. He had been 
asked by his employers, a large merchant firm, 


whether he would like to accept another appoint- 
ment. 

‘ But is it advantageous ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, he said in a quiet strange way; ‘six 
hundred a year.’ 

‘Six hundred a year, Clive !’ I exclaimed ; ‘why, 
we shall be rich’ 

‘Rich ? yes,’ he said, taking my hand ; ‘ but there 
is a drawback, 

‘A drawback ?’ 

‘Yes, I must sign an agreement to serve them 
for six years certain.’ 

‘Well, I said, ‘ but is not that advantageous ?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ he said, looking very hard in my 
eyes as he spoke; ‘but I have not told you where 
it is.” 

‘Not abroad, Clive!’ I exclaimed as a sudden 
pang shot through me. 

‘Yes, love, abroad—in Java—at a Dutch station.’ 

‘But you cannot accept it, Clive—six years— 
you will not leave me?’ Then I checked myself, 
as I thought of my selfishness, and it struck me 
that I was going to be a stumbling-block in his 
path, when fortune was within his grasp. 

‘Do you wish me to give it up, Mary ?” he said. 

‘ Yes—no, no, Clive: Iam selfish !’ I exclaimed : 
‘you must not throw it up—it would be destroying 
your future prospects. It seems hard to bear— 
hard to wait for six years ; but we must be patient,’ 

I could say no more, for the tears I had striven 
to keep back would come; but the next moment 
he held me sobbing in his arms as he whispered: 
‘Is there no other way of getting over the ditti- 
culty, darling ?’ 

I looked up in his face, for, for a few moments, 
I did not see what he meant; but the next minute 
I was clinging to him, weeping silently ; and so 
it fell out that at eighteen I was my dear 
husband’s girlish little wife, so girlish, that, as we 
ascended the side of the great ship Batavian at 
Gravesend, I saw the sailors whispering to one 
another, and I felt my cheeks burn, because I knew 
that they were saying I was such a mere child, 
For it was all like a dream—that hurried wedding, 
and the hasty preparation for our voyage. My 
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uncle had said that it would be suicidal for Clive 
to give up so an appointment ; and though 
he felt it bitterly, he considered with Clive that 
six years was too jong aseparation. ‘Had it been 
three,’ he said, ‘he would have considered it our 
duty to wait ;’ but as it was for the longer period, 
he yielded easily to Clive’s solivitations ; and in one 
short fortnight all was settled ; farewells had been 
said ; and the great ship was slowly sailing down 
the ever-widening river. 

It seemed so strange, so wonderful, that it 
required at times the reassuring touch of Clive’s 
hand to make me realise the fact that we were 
bidding farewell to the old country. But so it 
was; and though my heart was sore at as 
from my uncle, yet that sorrow was mingled wit 
so much happiness that I fear I did not think enough 
of his pain. 

The days glided by, even as the great ship glided 
= the shores of the old country, and soon we 

seen the last of the great rock-point which 
they told me was the Lizard, and we were far at 
sea. 

Had I been a queen, I could not have had more 
attention paid to me; the captain, mates, and even 
the humblest sailor, always had a smile for me ; 
and as we reached in time the hotter regions, there 
was always a summons, and the best place reserved 
for poor little me, whenever flying-fish, or dolphins, 
or a shark was in sight. 

The days grew into weeks, and with almost 
invariably pleasant weather, the ship sailed on. 
There seemed no danger—nothing to apprehend ; 
and as I sat with the soft breeze fanning my cheeks, 
all the perils of the sea of which I had read seemed 
so distant and impossible, that I could hardl 
believe the gentle rippling waves, and the soft 
cloud-flecked sky, could possibly be guilty of the 
cruelties of which we hear. 

At last, though, came a cloud, and that cloud 
seemed to settle upon my husband’s brow. I asked 
him the reason, and he unwillingly told me that it 
was on account of the vessel. 

It was upon one soft tropical evening that I 
elicited that response from him ; and as he spoke, 
he drew me closer to him as we leaned over the 
side, looking down at the glittering starlight re- 
flected from the dark bosom of the sea. 

‘Are you keeping anything from me, Clive?’ I 
said gently. ‘Am I not to share the trouble as 
well as the happiness of life ?” 

‘Trouble, little one, he said—‘trouble ought 
never to come near you.’ 

‘But I should not be happy if I felt that I did 
not share all, Clive. By keeping me in ignorance, 
you would be inflicting the very trouble from which 
you would screen me. 

‘ Beaten with my own weapons, he said lightly ; 
and then, in an undertone: ‘I am uneasy, darling, 
about the vessel.’ 

I said. ‘What is there to make you 


uneasy 
* Look along the deck, and tell me what you see.’ 
*What do I see? The man at the steering- 
wheel, the men of the watch, and the four men 


ing. 
Clive was silent. 
— mzkes you uneasy, then ?’ I asked after a 


‘Darling,’ he said, ‘if you had not asked me, I 
should not have told you; but I cannot bring 


myself to seem wanting in confidence. Have 
not noticed any change in Captain Webster toa 
Mr Green ?” 

‘They have seemed a little more cheerful and 
merry than usual,’ I said. 

‘In the cabin—yes ; but when on deck, it has 
not been so. Mary, darling, I fear there is trouble 
at hand ; those four men pumping looks ominous? 

‘Ominous 

‘Yes, love. Three days one man was em- 
ployed pumping; the next day, two men were at 
work at once, and they were relieved again and 

in ; yesterday, four men were pumping all day 

ill evening ; to-day, it was commenced at day- 
break, and orders have, I know, been given that it 
is to be —_ up all night, 

‘And what does that mean? I asked, though I 
felt that I knew what the answer would be. 

‘It means, love, that we are a thousand miles 
_. any land, and that the ship has sprung a 

I was only a weak girl then, and very young, so 
that perhaps my emotion may be excused ; for I 
felt a strange catching of my breath, and a sense 
of dread stealing over me; but I tried hard to 
master it all, and I don’t think my voice shook as 
I laid my hands on Clive’s breast, and said: ‘ Dear 
husband, we are in the hands of the Almighty ; let 
us hope that in our weakness we are magnifying 
the peril.’ 

e caught my hands in his, and held me at 
arms’ length for a few moments, gazing down in 
my eyes. ‘And I’ve been thinking you a timid 
little girl, Mary!’ he exclaimed at length. ‘God 
bless you! Yours is indeed a brave little heart.’ . 

We were interrupted by a little display of excite- 
ment forward, and in the dim light we could see 
that the captain and both the mates were there. 
Orders were hurriedly given, and soon there was 
the clanking noise of another pump hard at work, 
with the plashing of the water as it streamed down 
over the side, Lanterns were busily moving about, 
now on deck, now disappearing below. enl 
heard calls for the carpenter, and the captain givin 
loud orders ; and soon after there was a good de 
of bustle close to the ship’s bows ; and Clive ex- 
plained to me that they were drawing a sail under 
the bottom of the ship, so as to try and stop the 
flood of water, for it was evident the danger 


was growing 

All ¢ through that long dark night we staid on 
deck, listening to the clanking noise of the pumps, 
and the rippling plash of the water as it ran over 
the side ; but an morning broke, it was evident 
that the danger was not lessened. The captain 
looked pale and anxious, and there was a sullen 
discontented look about the men, who could only 
with difficulty be prevailed — to keep to their 
work of pumping. About mid-day, they broke out 
into open mutiny, and refused to pump any longer; 
for the nter having been sent below, came u 
with so a report that the men left their wor 
directly, and, in spite of commands, and even 
threats, they set their officers at defiance, and began 
to make preparations for leaving the ship. 

‘Look here, Cap’en Webster,’ said an old bluff- 
looking sailor ; ‘we’re ready enough to obey, only 
it ain’t no good to stop here, with the ship sinking 
under us, The murder’s out now, and what’s the 
good of fighting again’ it? She’s started a plank 
that’s what she’s done; and all the pumps, an 


twice as many more, could not keep the water 
? 


er. 
pax Jackson, said the captain, ‘you’re the 
last man I should have thought would turn against 
ur captain.’ 

So am, cap’en—hang me if I ain’t,’ said the 
man. ‘It’s no good, s; I’m under orders 
again ; who’s coming on my side ?? 

Three more men came out of the little group, 
and followed the bluff old sailor to where the 
captain and the mates were standing in front of 
us; but the rest of the crew went on stolidly 

lacing water and provisions in a couple of the 
my and at last launched them, and were about 
to push off without a word, when Captain Webster 
threw them in a compass, and gave them directions 
which course to steer. ; 

Five minutes after they were rowing swiftly 
away, when for the first time Clive spoke : ‘Is there 
no chance of saving the vessel, Captain Webster ?” 

‘No, sir” was the reply ; ‘not the slightest, In 
two hours, she will have gone down,’ 

I shivered as I heard these words; but I tried 
to smile as Clive glanced round at me; and then, 
for the next hour, busy preparations for leaving 
the vessel were carried on. 

The boat left was large and roomy ; and upon its 
being launched, sails, masts, and cordage were 
placed inside, with quite a heavy store of water 
and provisions, every man working hard; and 
tho y they smiled at my efforts, I ran backwards 
and forwards from the cabin carrying necessaries 
for our use. 

But at last all was declared to be in readiness, 
and I was lowered over the side, Clive quickly 
taking his place with me in the boat, where there 
were Seedy the four sailors; then came the two 
mates, and lastly the captain. 

‘You bear witness, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘that I 
left nothing undone, and that it was not until every 
effort had failed that I left my ship. He would 
have said more, but something which caught his 
eye made him shout to the men to seize their oars ; 
and then, all together, they rowed hard away from 
the ship’s side, 

At first, I did not know why this was done, 
but I soon saw that it was to avoid the vortex 
which the sinking vessel would cause; for, before 
five minutes had elapsed, the great ship began to 
roll slowly from side to side; and then, in spite of 
myself, I uttered a cry as it gave a plunge forward, 
and seemed to dive down out of sight, leaving us 
alone upon the surface of the great waters. 

The night came on, and oy slowly away, affect- 
ing us all with a deep feeling of awe as we thought 
of the frail defence we had against death. To us 
the vast ocean, heaving so slowly and regularly 
beneath, seemed then like the threshold of eternity ; 
and I know that I trembled as I clung to poor 
Clive’s arm, in spite of his encouraging words. 
But very little was said that night ; and I know 
that no one slept; but we all sat watching and 
longing for the morning. 

At another time, I could have remained rapt 
with wonder and joy at the glorious sunrise, which 
flooded the whole surface of the sea with orange 
and gold; but there was the sense of the = 
solitude oppressing me always, while around me 
were the i haggard faces of men who knew the 


ke, though, the captain rose up in the bows, 


and stood looking around in every direction, to try 
he — where other boats were, 
ut, though he tried again and again, he could see 
nothing; and we felt that we were alone, It was 
not a time for repining, however, and every man set 
busily to work, arranging such things as we had in 
the boat ; then a little mast was set up, and a sail 
hoisted, which the soft breeze gently filled; and 
the boat began to go lightly over the swell. After 
a short consultation, the captain determined to 
sail for the island of Amsterdam, a tiny speck 
in mid-ocean, but a place that might prove to us a 
haven of refuge till a passing vessel could take us 
off; for, though at the present time the sea and sky 
were serene and bright, we did not know how soon 
a storm might arise to engulf our little frail boat. 
One—two—three days we sailed on; and then 
came a change—a fierce wind blowing from the 
very direction in which our island lay, First, the 
sky grew black with clouds, while the sea became 
white and foaming, the waves each moment curling 
up more and more fiercely, till they beat against 
the sides and splashed over. The boat’s course 
was altered, the sail lowered all but a tiny portion, 
and then the little vessel began to ride swiftly over 
the waves, now leaping up a great hill of water, 
hanging balanced on the foamy ridge, and then 
plunging and gliding down into a depth from 
which it seemed impossible that we could ever rise. 
Then came a time when every one except the 
captain, who sat pale and stern, steering the boat, 
began to bale out the water which constantl 
dashed over the sides, Even I would have hel 


but every one smiled, and tried to make the part of, 


the boat I was in more comfortable, by putting up 
a portion of the sail, so as to screen me from the 
spray, which was now icily cold. 

It might be — that in such a time of 
trouble men would have been moved by selfish 
thoughts ; but it was_not so, for again and again it 
seemed to me that I was made the first considera- 
tion. When biscuit and water, or wine, were 
passed round, I received always the first share; 
and all through that wild and fearful time, even 
the roughest sailor there was ready to shew me 
réspect, and try to do some little act to prove his 

illingness to serve me. 

For a whole week we were borne along through 
that great chaos of troubled waters, each moment 
expecting some huge wave to engulf us; and then 
slowly the tempest began to abate. First, the wind 
went down, and then by slow degrees the waves— 
so slowly, though, that losing care, now that the 
peril was supposed to be great, one of the sailors, 
who was steering, allowed a wave to wash right in, 
deluging the boat from end to end, so that it 
seemed about to sink, and I clung to Clive, feeling 
that our last hour had come. 

The confusion caused by this sudden danger made 
matters worse; and two of the men plunged over- 
board with an oar each, to keep themselves afloat, 
for they felt that the boat was going down. But 
a few words from Captain Webster restored confi- 
dence; and, in spite of fatigue, the water was 
attacked, so that each moment the vessel rose 
higher, and at last was entirely free once more. 

t.was two days, though, before the sun once 
again shone out to cheer our disconsolate state— 
disconsolate, indeed; for, in the time of peril, the 
little water-casks had been washed or thrown out, 
while the greater part of our provision had floated 
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ilous strait in which we lay. As the morning 
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away, at a time when every thought had been 
devoted towards keeping afloat. The biscuit was 
saturated, and we were all cold and numbed with 
being so long shivering in the water. It almost 
seemed to chill our very hearts, when, upon 


rovision, they were, without eaception, found to 
ave been destroyed by exposure. 

‘Looking will not mend it, my lads,’ said the 
captain bravely. ‘Let us be hopeful, and fight 
through it all as well as we can. Never despair ; 
and recollect that we have a charge here to save 
as well as ourselves. 

He pointed to me as he spoke, and the men gave 
a faint cheer, as, in accordance with his orders, the 
sail was once more well hoisted, the boat trimmed, 
and we were once more skimming over the sea. 

Night, morning—night, morning, succeeding 
each other, for I don’t know how many strange 
and misty days of horror, with a gnawing pain of 
hunger tormenting us, and the pains of thirst 
becoming hourly more and more unbearable. 
Captain Webster held up bravely, and encouraged 
us all ; but we could only see that we were sailing 
on to our death—a death of torment, with the 
burning sun above us, and the mocking water 
around, ever tantalising, and, as it were, asking us 
to drink, as it lapped musically against the trail 
sides, foaming, sparkling, and pure. But the 
captain’s advice was not always taken, and though 
with a faint smile upon his lip, Mr Green, the 
first-mate, owned to his weakness, he persisted, 
during one frantic fit of agony, in drinking des- 
perately the draught that should hasten his end ; 
for soon he grew delirious, starting as if spoken 
to, then leaping up, and wanting to alter the direc- 
tion of the boat’s head ; while, when a couple of 
the sailors tried to restrain him, their weakness 
was such that he thrust them aside, and they sank 
back in their places, helplessly gazing at him as 
he climbed over the boat’s dunia pushed the 
rope which held the sail aside, and muttering 
angrily, trampled upon me as he made at the 
captain who was steering. Clive tried to stay him; 
and in spite of my effort to restrain it, I uttered 
a loud scream, for the poor creature seemed to 
catch his foot in my dress; and before we were 
aware of it, he made a lurch sideways, and fell 
heavily into the water. 

For a few moments we were all petrified ; but 
the captain altered the boat’s course, and ran back 
to the spot where the mate had disappeared ; but 
though we ran to and fro for some time, and every 
eye was gazing intently upon the limpid water, 
we saw no more of the poor mate ; and for the rest 
of that evening I sat with my head bowed down 
upon my knees, praying that help might come. 

The silence that reigned on board that little 
boat was almost startling; but it was engendered 
of despair, and when in the pale moonlight I 
looked up again, it was to have that despair which 
was in my breast augmented by the fixed stare in 
poor Clive’s eyes. 

I did not know it then, but I learned it after- 
wards, that my share of the food and water had 
been daily augmented by the half of his, and now 
it seemed that he was dying, and that I was to 
lose my sole protector. I flung myself franticly 
at his feet, and tried to speak ; but my mouth was 
parched and dry, I looked round for help, but it 
was ouly to gaze upon four impassive stony figures, 


examination being made of each bag and case of 


whose fixed and heavy eyes responded not to 
appeal. There pa though, upon 
Clive’s face as he felt my arms » =A im, and 
slipping from his seat, lower and lower, he sat at 
last in the bottom of the boat with his head resting 
upon my breast, while the sigh of content that he 
gave sent a shudder through me, for my heart 
whispered that it was his last. 

‘Throw some water in his face—moisten his 
hair, whispered a harsh voice, which I did not 
recognise as the captain’s ; but I tried to obey it, 
and bathed my husband’s forehead, —- appa- 
rently without effect, for he lay motionless, his 
arms lightly circling me, and his eyes half closed ; 
and then it was, that with my bodily power 
growing weaker, my mental faculties 
seemed to become more active, and my tears fell 
fast, as I thought how hard it was for him so 
young and brave to die thus early. At times I 
asked myself whether I was to blame—whether 
I ought not to have dissuaded him from accepting 
this post—to have been content with less brilliant 
aay ap at home. I felt that it was for my sake 

e had accepted it, and this was to be the end! 

That long, long night passed; and with the 
rising sun I gazed upon Clive’s face to find it still 
and placid as if in sleep. The captain, who was 
the only man who moved, seemed to me—for all I 
saw was in a dreamy, misty way—to secure the 
rudder, and then crawl forward, when he pressed a 
scrap of biscuit into my hand, and from a bottle 
would have poured a few drops between my lips, 
when one of the sailors snatched at it. There was 
a moment’s struggle, and the precious liquid fell 
over the side, the sailor making a dash at it, and 
falling half over the boat’s edge, to lie with his 
face in the water, too weak to struggle back till the 
captain and the stout old sailor dragged him in; 
but the bottle was gone. 

A time of bright golden mist, with a red-hot 
globe seeming to scorch my head, and a time of 
dense black » Ba A the one mingled with and 
running into the other. Then pleasant visions of 
green fields and bubbling streams, with delicious 
melting fruits hanging over the bright glistening 
waters. Then the old days, with Clive half-sup- 
porting me as we wandered in the pleasant lanes, 
talking of the happy future. Then, again, the 
golden glowing haze, and the burning heat, the 
muttering of voices, the soft fluttering of the sail ; 
and then once more the black darkness, mingled 
now with the hissing as of mighty winds; and 
then it seemed as if my head sank upon my hus- 
band’s neck, and that I went to sleep. 

And it was so; but it was almost the long sleep 
of death ; and so near had been the end, that it 
was not until after days of unremitting attention 
that reason returned, and I found that I was lying 
in a cot in a dimly shaded cabin. For a long time 
I could ‘not realise the past—could not understand 
where I was, There was the heaving motion of a 
vessel, the ‘ wash-wash’ of the water hurrying by, 
and occasionally a heavy footstep upon the deck 
overhead, But at last came a sign, apparently 
close at hand, followed by a rustling noise ; and 
turning my curious eyes in the direction, it was for 
them to encounter my husband’s face, but so care- 
worn, pallid, and anxious, as to be almost unrecog- 
nisable, The next moment my feeble arms were 
round his neck, and the tears of thankfulness were 
flowing, for I knew that we were saved. 
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Saved, indeed ; but how near had been our end 
may be divined when I relate that the merchant- 
man which picked us up passed us in the night; 
but the white sail of our boat attracted the atten- 
tion of a sailor; and upon the vessel’s course being 
changed, the impression at first was that the duty 
to be performed was to afford Christian burial—a 
rite, indeed, needed by the three sailors ; Captain 
Webster and the second-mate being the only other 
survivors. 

A month later, weak, and the shadows of our 
former selves, we were landed at Madras, the desti- 
nation of the vessel which had — us up; and 
soon after, but with many a shiver of dread, we 
re-eibarked, to reach Java in safety. It was 
not for many months that I recovered from a 
strange nervous depression, whose effect was con- 
stantly to bring before me, in all the vividness of 
reality, those terrible hours when all seemed 
shrouded in a golden haze, whose scorching heat 
burned and wasted the life within me. But by 
degrees came restored health and the calmness of 
strengthened nerves. We learned afterwards that 
the two boats with the crew were also picked up, 
after many days of fearful suffering, similar to 
that which marked with indelible lines the fore- 
head of my husband—a glance at which at any 
time is sufficient to bring back to memory our 
fearful peril, and the manner in which we were 
Saved from Death. 


POST-CARDS V. ENVELOPES. 


Accorpina to promises held out by the cabinet 
minister who has the care of the national money- 
bag, we shall by and by have a postal novelty of a 
very remarkable kind—a stamped card which will 
go from any part of the United Kingdom to any 
other part by post, the value of the stamp being 
one halfpenny. It is to be accompanied with 
certain increased facilities relating to newspaper- 
post and book-post ; but the halfpenny post-card 
will be a distinct thing, and unquestionably a 
novelty. It must not be in an envelope ; it must 
not be in a folded piece of paper. What is written 
or printed on it must be open to the gaze of all the 
world ; the message, letter, or communication, with 
the date, and the writer’s name (with or without 
his address), on one side; and the name and 
address of the person to whom it is sent on the 
other, which is the side bearing the stamp. One 
side may bear some such brief message or instruc- 
tion as this : 
640 Hoxvorn, W.C. 
July 15, 1870. 
Please to send a gross of padlocks, same kind and 
price as before. 
Yours, &c. Joun 
While on the stamped side is the address— 
Messrs Brown & 


Lock Manufacturers, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


If John Smith does not wish any persons except 
Messrs Brown & Jones to see this message, he 
had better use a letter and an envelope in the 
usual way, with a penny adhesive stamp, for it 
certainly would not be worth his while to abandon 
the ordinary system for this saving of a single 
halfpenny. When, however, the correspondence 
is frequent and extensive, involving a very large 


number of short communications every day, there 
may be a sufficient reason for adopting these econo- 
mical halfpenny post-cards, and at the same time a 
possibility of keeping the meaning of the message 
a secret from inquisitive eyes. 

The envelope is not likely to be knocked off its 
perch of vantage by any mere card. We all know, 
either by personal recollection or by reading, the 
circumstances attending its introduction. The 4d. 
general postage for half an ounce, irrespective of 
distance, began on the 5th of December 1839; 
the grand reduction to 1d. took place on the 10th 
of January 1840; the adhesive stamps (at first 
called labels) at 1d. and 2d. each came into use on 
the 6th of May in that year; stamped envelopes, 
and stamped half-sheets of paper to be used as 
covers, were introduced also on that day. The 
envelopes and covers were sold at 1jd. and 2}d. 
each, to carry half an ounce and an ounce respect- 
ively ; the paper for them was made by Dickin- 
son, with coloured threads or lines imbedded in 
the woof. Wyon made the die for the embossed 
stamps, and Heath engraved the plate of the 
Queen’s head for the adhesive stamp. Mulread 
drew a design for the envelope, which was muc 
ridiculed at the time in Punch and other periodi- 
cals; but there are artists and critics who still 
maintain that it was worthy of the man and of the 
occasion. The original wood-block is, or was 
recently, to be seen at the South Kensington 
Museum, together with an impression or two from 
it. There was a good deal of graceful allegory 
about it. In the middle of the top was Britannia 
despatching four winged messengers ; and on either 
side were grouped figures emblematic of British 
commerce communicating with all parts of the 
world, On the right, were East Indians directing 
the embarkation of merchandise; Arabs with laden 
camels ; Chinese ; American Indians concluding a 
treaty ; negroes packing casks of sugar. All this 
was contained in about one inch in width, running 
along the upper part of the envelope. On the 
right and left were two little pictures telling of 
real life, in the way which Mulready so well knew 
how to tell it—a young man reading a letter to his 
mother, whose clasped hands expressed her emo- 
tion; and a group of three figures, all striving to 
eatch sight of an evidently welcome letter. This 
was the design which the government withdrew 
shortly after its introduction ; and the ‘ Mulready 
envelope’ is now so scarce, that any few specimens 
to be picked up here and there find willing pur- 
chasers at many times their original value. It 
gradually became evident that the trade could 
make and sell envelopes more cheaply than the 
government, and so it became customary to use 
stationers’ envelopes—especially after the invention 
of Delarue’s beautiful machine for making them in 
1845. The adhesive stamps are still made by, or 
under the immediate supervision of, the govern- 
ment; and the L.4000 which was paid to Mr 
Archer in 1853, for his machine for perforating the 
sheets of stamps, was well laid out, seeing how 
greatly the perforations facilitate the separation of 
the sheets into single stamps. 

Some very curious facts have been brought to 
light within the last few years concerning the 
history of envelopes ; tending to shew that these 
convenient aids to epistolary correspondence have 
had a longer reign than most of us suppose. It has 
been customary to believe that the penny post 
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created them ; it did not do so, although it vastly 
extended their use. The Stationer, a year or two 
ago, quoted a letter received from _Liverpool, 
written by a Mr Brewer, and referring} to the 
period of 1828 or 1830: ‘About forty years ago, 
there lived at Brighton a bookseller and stationer 
of the name of S. K. Brewer. He used to put in 
his shop-window piles of paper, beginning at the 


largest up to the smallest size, 16mo ; but to finish | O: 


off the pile, he cut cards so as to bring them up to 
a point. Ladies used to go in and ask for “that 
dear little paper,” which induced him to cut paper 
in small sizes. Then came the difficulty of a 

lace for the address ; and the result was that he 
invented the envelope, and had metal plates made 
for cutting them to hopes and sizes. s pleased 
the ladies, and orders came to him for the little 

per and envelopes from all quarters. This at 
fength became such a demand upon his time, that 
he got Dobbs & Co. of London to make them for 
him. Such was the beginning of the envelope 
trade. When a child, I have just a remembrance 
of playing with the stencil-plates ; and the above 
account I have had from my mother, who is now 
alive, and well up in years.’ Mr Brewer may have 
re-introduced envelopes without knowing of their 
previous existence ; but they did exist before, to a 
certainty. Charles Lamb, in a letter written to 
Bernard Barton in 1826, said : ‘When I write to a 
great man at the court end, he opens with surprise 
upon a naked note, such as itechapel people 
interchange, with no sweet degrees of envelope. I 
never enclosed one bit of paper in another, nor 
understood the rationale of it.’ Three years earlier, 
but still during the time of our George the Magni- 
ficent, Sweden appears to have done a little in 
this matter. Galignani, some years ago, gave an 


extract from a Stockholm newspaper, called Fry- 
skitten, to the effect that, in 1823, a Swedish artil- 
lery officer, Lieutenant Frekenbar, petitioned the 
Chamber of Nobles to propose to the government 


to issue stam paper, specially destined to serve 
as envelopes for prepaid letters. The proposition, 
duly recorded on the Minutes of the Chamber for 
the 23d of March in that year, was warmly sup- 
ported by the Count de Schwerin, on the ground 
that it would be convenient both to the public and 
to the post-office ; it was, however, rejected by a 
large majority. 

Mr Foss has described an envelope which con- 
tained a letter written in 1766 by Frederick the 
Great of Prussia to an English officer: the flap 
is not hinged to one of the long edges, as in 
our customary envelopes, but to one of the short 
edges, like some of those used by solicitors. The 
Egerton Manuscripts comprise a letter, with its 
envelope, abisened in 1760 by Madame de Pom- 
padour to the Duchesse d’Aiguillon: the envelope 
1s almost exactly like those now used. Going back 
to the time of George L, we find, in Dean Swift’s 
Advice to Grub Street Verse~makers, 1726, the follow- 
ing lines, one word of which we italicise : 

Send these to r-sparing Pope ; 
And when to write, 
No letter with an envelope 
Could give him more delight. 
Thirteen years farther back, in the time of Queen 
Anne, when Lesage published the first two volumes 
of the world-renowned Gil Bias, the readers were 
told of Aurora de Guzman putting two billets 


into an en There is in existence an auto- 
graph letter written by Louis XIV. to the Count 

e Toulouse in 1706, enclosed in an envelope 
ad by ‘le d monargue’ Ten years 
earlier, in 1696, a letter was written by Sir John 
Ogilvie to Sir William Trumbull, Secre’ of 
State, and sent in an envelope: the letter and the 
envelope are at this present time in the State Paper 


fice. 

We therefore find that, for a good hundred and 
seventy years at least, envelopes have been known 
to and used by letter-writers. It nevertheless re- 
mains true that the introduction of penny postage 
was the means of giving oo spur to this usage, 
and of establishing a manufacture of much import- 
ance and interest, particulars of which have more 
than once been given in the Journal. 

There is a matter connected with the security of 
envelopes, which deserves more attention than it 
usually receives. Once upon a time, the English 
government were wont to —_ letters, if suspicion 
were aroused as to treasonable or unlawful doings 
of the senders and receivers; and a good deal 
of skill was shewn in this repulsive kind of 
espionage. Itissaid that Ralph Allen (the original 
of Fielding’s Squire Allworthy, in Tom Jones) made 
his fortune by opening certain letters which 
through his hands as postmaster at Bath ; he was 
acting with and for the government ; his letter- 
opening exploits led to the discovery of a Jacobite 
es and he was rewarded for his doings. That 
etters can be opened without much chance of 
detection, is pretty well known, by tampering 
either with the wax-seal or with the wafer-cement ; 
and that envelopes can be opened still more easily 
than letters is also known ; because, among other 
reasons, the envelope is at once torn open and 
thrown aside, the enclosed letter (which has neither 
seal nor wafer upon it) being alone preserved. A 
country postmaster was convicted of surreptitiously 
opening letters about fourteen years ago; and a 
learned witness explained how it was probably 
done. As we are not learned witn we will not 
explain ; for it is a kind of cleverness by no means 
desirable to cultivate. A kind of metallic envelope 
was invented some years It consisted of a 
capsule which, when once closed, could not be 
opened without tearing the paper. It was said to 
be effective, but was not commercially successful ; 
so it was withdrawn. One thing may be said, that 
if a letter or envelope is both wafered or cemented 
and sealed, a surreptitious opening becomes more 
difficult. If, in sales, a little hot wax is dropped 
under the flap, the security is increased. It may 
also be mentioned that thin envelopes are more 
secure than thick ; the adhesive cement goes more 
thoroughly into the substance of the former than 
of the latter, and they can be less easily opened 
without tearing the paper. 

Now about this forthcoming post-card. An 
envelope, as we have said, will not be permitted. 
The letter and the address, the name of the sender 
and the name of the receiver, must be left un- 
screened by any cover or wrapper. If the corre- 
spondents do not like this, they can make use of 
t penny post instead. Or write 
in cy 

With respect to cipher, however, if one character 
is used throughout a message as a substitute for one 
icular letter, an experienced reader, be it remem- 

would be able in a little time to ferret out 
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She nature of the cipher employed. He knows that 
rs the most fre her of all letters in the English 
language ; that is the most frequent word ; that 
three bi-literal words in immense use—is, in, tt— 
all begin with the same letter; that q is always 
followed by w; that there are only P bed mono- 
literal words—a, o, and J; that the last of these 
three is always denoted by a — letter—and a 
multitude of other rules, each of which gives him 
a little clue, and all collectively open a path to 
the full meaning of the message. 

A far surer way is to make the principle of sub- 
stitution change at every word, or even at every 
letter ; and there are many ways of doing this by 
persons who choose to study the matter. Unques- 
tionably the post-cards will become more service- 
able if—open as they will be to perusal—the mes- 
sage can only be understood by the sender and 
the receiver. And if a good cipher were devised 
for this purpose, it might possibly be available also 
for telegrams—supposing the government —S 
officials to consent to its adoption. We will put 
Chambers’s Journal into cipher : 


Rbbxjwyw’v Fsybyya, 


and leave the reader to find out on what principle 
the cipher has heen constructed. 


BRED IN THE BONE. 
CHAPTER XIX.—RICHARD BURNS HIS BOATS. 


Ir was strange enough that day after day and 
week after week went by without John Trevethick 
making any reference to the application his guest 
had made for his daughter’s hand. His silence 
certainly seemed to favour it; and the more so 
since, notwithstanding what he knew, he put no 
obstacles in the way of the young people’s meeting 
and enjoying each other’s society as heretofore. 
Perhaps he had too strong a confidence in Harry’s 
sense of duty, or in the somewhat more than filial 
fear in which she stood of him. Perhaps Richard’s 
prudent and undemonstrative behaviour towards 
the girl, in the presence of others, deceived him. 
But, at all events, the summer came and still found 
Richard under the same roof with Harry, and more 
like one of the family than ever. Tourists of the 
young man’s own — in life, and even of the 
same profession, an to visit Gethin, and of 
course ‘ put up’ at the Castle, but he found nothing 
so attractive in their company as to withdraw him 
from that homely coterie in the bar parlour for 
a single evening. He was always e welcome 
there by both his host and Solomon ; and without 
doubt, so far as the former was concerned, a less 


sanguine man than the young landscape-painter 
aint Reve considered that his suit was tacitly 
acceded to. 

Even Harry herself—to whom her father’s 
conduct was surprising enough—had come at 
last to this conclusion. Only one thing militated 
against this pleasant view of affairs: it was certain 
that the old man had not yet opened his lips to 
‘Sol’ upon the matter. It was clear that the miner 
still considered himself in the light of Harry’s 
accepted suitor. As a lover, he was fortunately 
phlegmatic, and did not demand those little tributes 
of affection in the shape of smiles and whispers, 


secret glances, silent pressures, which his position 


might have exacted ; but he would now and then 
pay her a blundering compliment in a manner that 
could not be misinterpreted, or even make some 
direct allusion to their future settlement in life, 
which embarrassed her still more. The young girl, 
as we have hinted, was by no means incapable of 
dissimulation, but she naturally revolted against 
having ‘to support such a réle as this, and would 
have even run the risk of pulginties what might 
have been a catastrophe by undeceiving him. t 
Richard bade her have patience. He had strong 
reasons, if they were not good ones, for being 
well satisfied with the present state of affairs. 
love, notwithstanding much savage writing to the 
contrary, it is the woman who suffers: it is she 
who is the small trader, who can least afford to 
wait, while man is the capitalist. Richard saw no 
immediate necessity for pressing the matter of his 
marriage, upon which his heart was, nevertheless, 
as deeply set as ever. He would not (to do him 
justice) have been from his Harry now for 
all the wealth of Carew. But he was not parted 
from her, and he did not wish to risk even a tempo- 
rary separation by any act of impetuosity. Living 
was cheap as well as pleasant at the Gethin Castle, 
and it was of importance to husband his funds—to 
reserve as much of his resources as he could for 
the expenses of his honeymoon. So far, and no 
farther, went his plans for the future. He knew 
that his mother would not refuse to offer them a 
home, even if his wife should come to him empty- 
handed ; and the more he humoured the old man, 
and abstained from demanding a decision, when it 
was clear the other preferred to procrastinate, the 
better favour he would have with him, and conse- 
quently the better chance of gaining a dowry with 
his daughter. Even if he should press matters, it 
was probable, he reasoned, that Trevethick had no 
decisive reply to give him. He had doubtless 
written to Mr Whymper, and learned all that 
Richard had already divulged to him—and no 
more; that is to say, that he was, though an 
unacknowledged offspring of the Squire, in a very 
different position, at all events, towards him than 
that of a mere natural son. Trevethick could not 
have heard less—that is, less to his advantage—or 
he certainly would not have kept silence for so 
long. 

Such was the state of affairs at Gethin. Harry 
with her two suitors: her father with his two 
expectant sons-in-law, each of whom had more or 
less of reason for his expectation. Though Richard 
might be satisfied with it, it was clear it could not 
last for ever—nor for long. The day on which 
the ee took place, though it was in nowise 
remarkable in other respects, he never forgot: 
every incident connected with it, though disregarded 
at the time, impressed itself upon his mind, to be 
subsequently dwelt upon a thousand times. It 
might have been marked in the hitherto sunny 
calendar of his life as the ‘ Last day of Thoughtless 
Gaiety. Here Love and Pleasure end.’ 

It was fine weather, and there were more 
tourists at the inn than could be accommo- 
dated, so Richard had given up his private 
sitting-room to their temporary use. is, how- 
ever, did not throw him more in Harry's soci 
than usual, since their presence naturally muc 
occupied her time. He not indeed seen her 
since the mid-day meal which he had taken in 
the bar parlour ; but she had promised, if she could 
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t away, to call for him at a certain spot where 
he had gone to sketch—the churchyard on the hill. 
The attraction of the castled rock was such, that few 
visitors sought the former spot, notwithstanding 
its picturesque and wild position. How the church 
maintained itself on that elevated and unsheltered 
hill, despite such winds as swept it in the winter, 
was almost a miracle: but there 1t stood—ds it had 
done for centuries—gray, solitary, sublime. It 
was of considerable size, but small in comparison 
with its God’s-acre, which was of vast extent, and 
only sparsely occupied by graves. The bare and 
rocky moor was almost valueless ; it is as easy for 
one duly qualified to consecrate a square mile as 
an acre; and the materials of the low stone wall 
that marked its limits had been close at hand. In 
one or two spots only did the dead lie thickly : 
where shipwrecked mariners—the very names of 
whom were unknown to those who buried them— 
were interred ; and where the victims of the Plague 
reposed by scores. Even Gethin had not escaped 
the ravages of that fell scourge ; and what was 
very singular, had suffered from it twice over ; for 
on the occasion of an ordinary burial having taken 
place many generations after the first calamity, in 
the same spot, the disease had broken forth afresh, 
and scattered broadcast in the little hamlet ancient 
death. The iculars of the catastrophe, so char- 
acteristic of this home of antique legend and hoary 
ruin, were engraven on a stone above the spot, 
which had never since been disturbed. 

In a lone corner, as though seeking in its humility 
to be as distant from the sacred edifice as possible, 
was a quaint old cross. It was probably not so 
old by half-a-dozen centuries as the grave-mounds 
on the rock where the ruined castle stood, but it 
seemed even older, because there were words cut in 
its stone in a tongue that was no longer known to 
man. Seated on the low wall beside it, Richard 
was transferring to his sketch-book this relic of 
the past in his usual intermittent manner—now 
gazing out upon the far-stretching sea, here blue 
and bright, there shadowed by a passing cloud ; 
now down into the village, which stood on a lower 
hill, with a ravine between. He had seen the 
post-cart come and go—for it came in and went 
out simultaneously at that out-of-the-way hamlet, 
where there was no one to write complainingly to 
the papers concerning the inefficiency of the mail 
service—and it was almost time for + fal to come 
and fetch him, as she had appointed. But presently 
the reason for her absence made itself apparent in 
the person of her father. It was not unusual for old 
Trevethick, at the close of the day, to call at the 
cottage in the ravine, which the guide to the ruin 
inhabited in the summer months, and see how 
business was doing in that quarter. If he had no 
eye for the picturesque, he had a very sharp one 
for the shillings which were made out of it; and 
Richard was not surprised to see the landlord 
descending the opposite hill. ‘This will keep 
Harry at home ; confound him!’ muttered the young 
man to himself, and then resumed his occupation. 
As there was now no one to watch for, he worked 
with more assiduity, and with such engrossment in 
his subject that he was first made conscious that 
he was not alone by the sudden presence of a 
shadow on his sketch-book. He looked up, not a 
little startlec, and there was John Trevethick 
auting beside him, his huge form black against 

e sun, 


‘You may well be frightened, youn tleman,? 
were his first ominous is a guilty 


conscience that starts at a shadow, : 


Richard had a guilty conscience; and yet t¢ 
remark that was thus p Pome to him, ae 
atory, if not directly hostile, as it was, rather 
reassured him than otherwise. 

Trevethick’s presence there—for he had never 
made pretence of seeking Richard’s society for its 
own sake—was of evil augury; his tone and 
manner were morose and threatening ; his swarthy 
face was full of mag wrath ; and yet it was 
obvious to the other that the secret was yet safe, 
the divulging of which he had most cause to fear, 
Had it been otherwise, there would have been no 
mere thunder-cloud, but a tornado. ‘The post 
has brought some ill news from Crompton,’ was 
what flashed across the young man’s brain; and 
the thought, though sutfliciently uncomfortable, 
was a relief compared with that he had first enter- 
tained, and which had driven the colour from his 
cheeks, 

‘I have no cause to be frightened, that I know 
of, either of you or any other man, Mr Trevethick,’ 
observed Richard haughtily. 

‘I hear you say so,’ was the other’s grim reply ; 
‘but I shall be better pleased to hear you prove it” 

‘Prove what ?’ 

“Two things—that you are not a bastard, nora 


uper. 

Richard leaped down from the wall with a 
fierce oath; and for a moment it really seemed 
that he would have flung himself against his 
gigantic opponent, like a fretful wave against a 
rock of ite. 

Trevethick uttered an exclamation of contempt. 
‘Pick up your sketch-book, young man, or one of 
those pretty pictures will be spoiled by which you 
gain your bread. You’ve acted the fine gentleman 
at Gethin very well, but the play is over now.’ 

‘I don’t understand you, Mr revethick. If you 
must needs be insolent, at all events be explicit. 
You have miscalled me by two names—Bastard 
and Pauper. Who has put those lies into your 
mouth, the taste of which you seem to relish so?” 

Trevethick reached forth his huge hand, and 
seized the other’s shoulder with a gripe of steel. It 
seemed to compress bone and sinew as in a vice; 
the arm between them was as a bar of iron. 
Richard felt powerless as a child, and could have 
cried like a child—not from pain, though he was 
in great pain, but from vexation and rage. It was 
maddening to find himself thus physically sub- 
jugated by one whom he so utterly despised. 

‘Keep a civil tongue in your head, cock- 
sparrow, growled the giant, ‘lest I wring your 
neck, You’re a nice one to talk of lying; you, 
with your tales of son and heirship to the Squire, 
and your offers of copper-mines for the asking. 
Who told me how I had been fooled? Why, 
Carew himself! You thought I should write to 
the parson, eh ?” 

Richard certainly had thought that he would 
have written to the parson, but he strove to look 
as calm and free from disappointment as he could, 
as he replied: ‘It was quite indifferent to me to 
whom you wrote, Mr Trevethick. There was only 
one account to give of my affairs; and it was the 
same I had already given to you. I told you that 
my father did not choose to acknowledge me for the 
present, and I have uo doubt that your questioning 
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‘him upon the matter has made him very bitter 
inst me ; the more so because he is well aware 
‘that he is fighting against the truth ; he knows that 
he was married to my mother in a lawful way, and 
that I am the issue of that marriage. It is true 
that technical objections have been raised against 
it, but his own conscience warns him that they are 
worthless. Mr rhe will tell you the same’ 

‘Never you mind Mr Whymper,’ said the land- 
lord gruffly, but at the same time relaxing his 
grasp upon the young man’s shoulder: ‘the 

mn needs all his cleverness to take care of 
Pimsclf in this matter, and will have no helping 
hand to s for you. The Squire is in a pretty 
temper with you both, I promise you. Here’s his 
letter, if you’d like to see what he says of you in 
black and white ; not that there’s much white in 
it, egad 

It was a custom of the Squire of eg oe un- 
consciously plagiarised from the Great Napoleon, 
to let all letters addressed to him in an unfamiliar 
hand answer themselves. They were not destroyed, 
but lay for weeks or months unopened, until the 
fancy seized him to examine their contents. He 
made, it was true, a gallant exception in the case 
of those whose superscription seemed to promise a 
lady correspondent ; but that had not been the 
case with the communication from Trevethick, 
and hence the long interval that had elapsed before 
it was attended to. Trevethick’s business letters 
had hitherto, as was the case with all tenants of 
Crompton estate, been addressed to the chaplain 
only, so that he was unaware of this peculiarity 
of Carew, and had naturally construed his silence 
into a tacit admission of the truth of Richard’s 
statement. 

If force of language and bitterness of tone could 
have made up for his previous neglect, the Squire’s 
letter was an apology in itself. It was short, but 
sharp and decisive. ‘The grain of truth,’ he wrote, 
‘among the bushel of lies that this young gentle- 
man has told you is, that he was once a guest under 
my roof—I forget whether for two nights or three. 
He will never be there again—neither now nor 
after I am in my box’ (this was the Squire’s 
playful way of alluding to the rites of sepulture). 
‘He has no more claim upon me than any other of 
my bastards—of whom I have more than I know 
of—and in fact less, for I may have deceived their 
mothers, whereas his played a trick on me. As to 
his expectations from me, I can only tell you this 
much, that I expect he will come to be hanged ; as 
for interest, whatever he may have with my son of 
a she-dog of a chaplain, he has none with me ; and 
as for money, so far as I know, he is a pauper, and 
likely to remain so as long as he lives.’ There 
were other sentences spurted from the volcano of 
the Squire’s wrath, but to the same effect. 

‘A nice letter of recommendation, truly, and 
from his own father, of the young gentleman who 
asked me for my daughter’s hand, growled Trevet- 
hick. ‘You ought to be thankful to get out of 
Gethin with whole bones. If “Sol” was to come to 
know of what you ssked of me, I would not answer 
‘or even so much as that, I promise you.’ 

‘“Sol” might have known of it had you not chosen 
to keep it from him, for reasons best known to 
yourself, said Richard quietly. ‘You have taken 
some time to make up your mind between us.’ 

Trevethick winced ; for the promise of the youn 
man’s interest with respect to Wheal Danes had, 


— 


in fact, been the bait which had tempted him to 
temporise so long. He had never meant to give 
his daughter to Richard; but he had ho to 
reap an advantage, present or future, out of the 
implied intention ; nor did he know even yet in 
what relation Richard stood with Parson Whymper. 

‘ At all events, it’s made up now,’ answered the 
landlord curtly. 

a os letter has caused you to decide against me, 
then?’ 

‘That letter? Well, of course, it has. Not that 
there ain’t a heap of other reasons ; but that one’s 
enough, I should think, even for you’ 

‘It is just such a letter as I should have expected 
Carew to pen,’ observed Richard coolly, ‘and does 
not alter the facts of the case as I stated them to 
you one whit. That my father is furious with me, 
is clear enough ; that is, because he is in the wrong, 
and feels it. He is angry, you see, even with Mr 
Whymper, because he knows that his view of my 
case is such as I described to you. I confessed 
from the first that my interest at Crompton was a 
contingent one. You are treating me with great 
injustice, Mr Trevethick.’ 

‘What! Have you so much brass left as to say 
that? You, that have asked my permission to pay 
court to my daughter, under the pretence that you 
were a fine gentleman, independent at present, and 
the heir-presumptive to one of the richest com- 
moners in the kingdom! How durst you do it? 
You vagabond, you scoundrel !’ 

‘You will be sorry for having said those words 
some day,’ said Richard hoarsely ; he was choking 
with rage, and _ it was necessary to restrain 
himself. He felt that this man would presently 
forbid him his house—would separate him from 
his Harry for ever ; and that would be like tearing 
gut his heart-strings. Always audacious, there was 
nothing that he was not now prepared to say or do 
to avert this. ‘I tell you, Mr Trevethick, this 
letter is full of lies, or rather it is written by a 
madman. Iam not a bastard ; I am not a pauper. 
I have an independence of my own, though, indeed, 
it is small compared with my expectations. My 
mother makes me a good allowance. Jama gentle- 
man, and I have a right to be listened to by any 
man, when I ask leave to be his daughter’s lover.’ 

‘Let us leave alone your gentility, sir, and your 
mother’s allowance,’ sneered the landlord, ‘since 
there is no means of gauging either the one or 
the other. As for your independent property—I 
don’t believe you have a hundred pounds in the 
world ; but it is easy enough to prove that I am 
mistaken there. Let me see the money down: 
shew me your three or four thousand pounds in 
gold, or notes that I know, for I must needs be 
particular with so clever a young gentleman ; notes 
of the Bank of England, or of the Miners’ Bank at 
Plymouth. Let me hold them in my hand, and 
then I shall feel that you are speaking the truth. 
At present, I tell you fairly, that if I saw a cheque 
of yours, I should look upon it as so much waste 
paper, until I also saw it honoured. 

‘Three thousand pounds is a large sum, Mr 
Trevethick, said Richard thoughtfully. 

‘Let us say two, then,’ returned the landlord 
mockingly. ‘Sell out two thousand pounds of 
this independent fortune of yours, that has been 
invested in the Deep Sea Cockle Mine, or in 
debentures of the Railway in the Air. Let me see 
but two thousand pounle, Mr Richard Yorke, and 
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then—and not before—may you open your lips to 
me in respecting my daughter Harry” He 
turned upon his heel with a bitter laugh ; while 
Richard, as white as the sketch-book he still held 
in his hand, remained speechless. A perilous 
thought had taken ion of his mind—a 
thought that it would have been better for him 
to have dropped down there dead, than to have 
entertained, but it grew and “ a within 
him like a foul i 
leasure angered the long-suffering gods, and having 
Soave upon his ruin, were they already making 
him mad? He ran after the old man, who did not 
so much as turn to look behind him, though he 
could not but have heard his rapid. steps : ‘Mr 
Trevethick, I will do it,’ he gasped out. 

‘Do what?’ said the other, 
striding on. ‘Go hang yourself, or jump off Gethin 
rock into the sea’ 

‘I will get you the money that you speak of— 
the two thousand pounds. You have it in 
= hand, and keep it for that matter, if you 


ease. 
‘What?’ Unutterable astonishment stared out 
from the landlord’s face. For the first time since 
the receipt of Carew’s letter, he began to discredit 
its contents. If this young fellow had really the 
immediate command of so large a sum, there was 
robably much more ‘behind him,’ He must either 
on a fortune in his own right, or if Carew had 
settled such a sum of money on him, he must have 
had a reason for it—the very reason Richard had 
assigned. And if so, Wheal Danes might be his to 
dispose of even yet. But Trevethick was not the 
man to hint a doubt of his foregone conclusions. 
*You have not got this money in your pocket, have 
you?’ said he, with a short dry laugh. 

‘No, sir; but I can get a cheque for it from my 
mother, in course of post.’ 

‘A cheque Y cried the other contemptuously, all 
his suspicions returning with tenfold force. ‘1 
would not give one penny for such a cheque.’ 

‘I will get it changed myself, Mr Trevethick, at 
Plymouth. The post has gone, but I will write 
to-morrow, and within the week ’—— 

*You shall not stay here a week, nor another 
twenty-four hours,’ roared Trevethick. ‘I have 
been made a fool of long enough. I will not listen 
to another word.’ 

But he did listen, nevertheless. No longer 
hampered by vague fears and difficulties, with 
which he knew not how to grapple, but with a 
distinct plan of operations before him, Richard’s 
eloquence was irresistible. Deceit, if not habitual 
with him, had been practised too often to lack the 

sloss of truth from his ready tongue. He actually 

a scheme for procuring the sum in question, 
and when he possessed confidence himself, it was 
rarely, indeed, that he failed to inspire it in others. 
For the second time, the landlord of the Gethin 
Castle found himself in doubt; he was staggered 
by the positiveness of the young man’s assertions, 
and by the force and flow of his glowing words. 
In spite of himself, he began once more to think 
that he might have been mistaken in condemning 
him as an impostor, after all ; as Richard had said, 
Carew was scarcely sane, and when excited by 
wrath, a downright madman. His resolves, too, 
were as untrastworthy and fickle as the winds. 
Trevethick felt tolerably convinced that the money 
would, at all events, be forthcoming ; and the sum 


—- in itself—seemed the earnest of much more, 
Last, but not least, there were the possibilities in 
connection with the mine. If he broke altogether 
with Richard, and turned him out of his house 
not his first be to reveal to 

‘arson ymper, in revenge, that he knew 
about Wheal 

‘Well, well, you shall stay at Gethin, then, til] 
your cheque comes, es said he, ina 
tone that was meant to be conciliatory. ‘I don’t 
wish to be uncivil to any man, and certainly not 
to one who has been my guest so pe: But you 
will keep yourself to yourself, if you please, in the 
meantime. The bar parlour no longer be 
open to you, until you have proved your night to 
be there. And I don’t mean to promise anything 
certain by that, neither ; but what with your fast 
talking and fine _— I’m all in a buzz.’ 

Honest John Trevethick did not, indeed, know 
what to think, what to believe, or what to propose 
to himself for the future. His brain, unaccustomed 
to much reflection, and dulled by pretty frequent 
mage was fairly muddled. Most heartily did 

e wish that this young landscape-painter had 
never set foot in Gethin; but yet he could not 
make up his mind to summarily eject him. Upon 
the ville he was almost as glad to temporise in 
the matter as Richard was himself. 

In point of fact, Richard Yorke had won the 
battle, and was for the present master of the field ; 
but what a struggle it had been, and at what a 
loss he had obtained the victory, you might have 
read in his white face and ard eyes. As to 
whether it would be possible to hold the advantage 
he had gained, was a problem he had yet to solve. 
He had committed himself to a policy which might 
—nay, very probably would—succeed ; but if it 
should fail, des would be no escape from utter 
ruin. He had burned his boats, and broken down 
the bridge behind him. 


CHAPTER XX.—ON THE BRINK. 


For four more days, Richard Yorke continued at 
the Gethin Castle—to outward appearance, in the 
same relation with the landlord and his family as 
before, but in reality on a totally different footing. 
Trevethick had not found it practicable to exclude 
his late guest from the bar parlour; he could not 
do so without entering into an explanation with 
its other tenants, which he was not prepared for, 
or without devising some excuse far beyond his 
powers. Notwithstanding his bluff ways, he could 
tell a lie without a 8 muscle; but he was 
incapable of any such itious flight of deceit as 


the present state of affairs demanded. He had, 
indeed, no aptitude for social diplomacy of any 
kind, and suffered his change of feeling towards the 
young landscape-painter to appear so Ame: that 


even the phlegmatic Solomon observed it. He was 
rather pl than otherwise to do so. He had 
oe in the hospitality with which Richard 
had been treated, but without the slightest sym- 
pathy with it ; and, in fact, he had no sympathies, 
save those which were connected with his personal 
interests. It was evident enough that his father- 
in-law elect had had some reasons of his own— 
robably in relation to the property he held under 
Jarew—for conciliating this young gentleman ; and 
‘Sol’ had taken it for granted they were good, 
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- Jonger existed, the sooner this young gentleman 


was got rid of the better. It was true he had 
behaved himself very civilly; but his presence 
among them had been, on the whole, oppressive. 
‘Sol’ rather chafed at Richard’s social superiority, 
though it was certainly never intruded, and, at all 
events, he preferred the society of his own class, 
among whom he felt himself qualified to take the 
lead. But the idea of jealousy had never entered 
into his mind. In his eyes, Richard was a mere 
boy, whose years, as well as his position in life, 
precluded serious with 
respect to , whom, moreover, Solomon re- 
ood os his betrothed. If he had been married 
to her, he would certainly have forbidden her 
‘gadding about’ so much with this fours fellow ; 
but at present she was under her father’s rule, and 
the old man knew very well what he was about, 
He was glad that there now seemed a ——. to 
judge from the latter’s manner, that the lad’s inti- 
macy with Harry, and the family generally, was 
about to end ; but it might have lasted six months 
longer without ‘Sol’s’ opening his mouth about it, 
so prudently had Richard played his cards—so 
irreproachably behaved ‘ before folk’ 

Solomon went as usual daily to look after affairs 
at Dunloppel, but Trevethick remained within 
doors, wie pretence that the influx of guests, 
which was in fact considerable, demanded his 
presence. He took care that Richard and Harry 
should have no opportunity of meeting alone 
throughout the day ; while in the evening he sat 
in almost total silence, sucking his Pipe, and frown- 
ing gloomily—a wet blanket upon the little com- 

y, and the source of well-grounded terror to 
fis laughter Harry. 

Richard had told her how the matter stood; 
protested that he could get the money ; and argued 
that when that was done, her father could have no 
excuse for forbidding his suit. But she knew the 
old man better than he, and trembled. 

On the fifth day, Richard received a letter, 
enclosing a cheque for two thousand pounds upon 
a London bank from his mother, and with an air 
of quiet triumph, shewed it to his host. 

: is worth nothing here, observed Trevethick 
coldly ; ‘for all I know, the bank may not exist, 
or she may have no account there” But it was 
plain he was surprised, and disappointed. 

‘Notice has been sent to Plymouth, as I am here 
informed,’ said Richard ; ‘so that I can get the 
cheque changed there, if you are still dissatisfied ; 
which, you must pardon me for saying, I do not 
think you really are. Come, take my hand, and 
allow you have behaved ungenerously. You're a 
man of your word, I know. This proves to you I 
am at least no pauper: I claim the right, which 
you agreed to grant on that condition, to ask your 
— hand, and demand of = to leave her, 
at all events, to grant it if she pleases. I affirm, 
once more, the truth of all that I have told you 
as regards myself. I am Carew’s only son, begotten 
in lawful wedlock. He will ws as much 
himself some day, even though he should delay it 
to his dying hour. If ever I come to ss it 
(and.I think I shall), Wheal Danes shall be yours, 
without the payment of a shilling. Even now, I 
do not offer myself empty-handed. This is the 
sum that you yourself agreed 1 should shew myself 
oe of; but there is more where this comes 

m. I ask again, then, give me my fair chance 


with Harry: let her choose between me and this 
man Coe.’ 

This was a wily speech ; for'Richard was re- 
capitulating the very arguments which were 
senting themselves to the old man’s mind. toms, 
he had promised his daughter to Solomon, al 
would much rather have had him for a son-in-law; 
but there were unquestionably great advantages 
in the position of this other claimant. Trevethick 
was not quite the slave to gratitude which he had 

rofessed himself to be, with respect to Coe’s father. 

e did feel sincerely grateful ; but he had himself 
exaggerated the feeling, with the very intention of 
making H understand that her fate was fixed. 
He had not been blind to the fact, that from the 
first she had never ed ‘Sol’ with favour as 
a suitor, and it was still possible to break off the 
match without disgrace, upon the ground of her 
disinclination to it. Above all, perhaps, he was 
actuated by the apprehension that Richard, if re- 
fused a hearing, would disclose the secret of Wheal 
Danes, and wreck the scheme upon which his 
heart had been set for near half a century. One 
word from him would divert the unsuspected 
wealth, over which he had so long gloated in 
ge gg into another’s hand. But he did not 
like the young man better for the precious know- 
ledge, which he alone shared with him ; far other- 
wise ; he hated him for it, and without being a 
murderer in his heart, would have gladly welcomed 
the news that his mouth was closed for ever by death. 

‘I wish such or such a one was in heaven,’ is a 
common expression, the meaning of which is of 
still more general acceptation. The idea, in fact, 
has doubtless flitted across the minds of most of us, 
though few, let us hope, would help to realise it ; 
for, notwithstanding its —— form, it is not a 
benevolent aspiration. The reception of the indi- 
vidual in question into the realms of bliss, has less 
interest with us than his removal from the earth’s 
surface, and consequently, from our path upon it. 
We may be very civil towards this person, and we 
often are ; but we seldom desire him for a son-in- 
law. John Trevethick did not: but still less did 
he desire his open enmity; the longer, at all 
events, the declaration of war could be deferred 
the better. 

‘Come,’ urged Richard ; ‘I am only demanding 
the armies og of your promise: one,’ added he 
precipitately, ‘that it lies in your own power to 
redeem.’ 

‘The conditions, Mr Yorke, have not yet been 
fulfilled, said Trevethick, pointing to the. cheque. 
‘I must see that money in -notes,’ 

He had not the least doubt of the genuineness 
of the document ; but his objection would at least 
give him the respite of another day or two, and a 
respite seemed almost a reprieve. 

*As you will” answered Richard with a faint 
smile. ‘It is a matter of perfect indifference to 
me, and only costs me a journey to Plymouth. If 
you will be so good as to let me have some vehicle 
to take me as far as Turlock, I will pack my 

t-bag and start at once.’ 
he landlord nodded, and withdrew without a 


word, 

Left to himself, the smile faded from Richard’s 
face, and was succeeded by a look of the utmost 
dejection and disappointment. All had been goin 
so well up to that very last moment, and now 
remained to be done, just as though nothing had 
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been done at all. The dangerous path that he had 


marked out for himself had to be trodden from 
first to last, at the very moment when he had 
seemed to have reached his journey’s end by a 
safe short cut. He knew that it was the smallest 

in of suspicion, if not the mere desire to pro- 
crastinate, that had turned the scale in Trevethick’s 
mind, and imposed this task upon him. The 

nuineness of the cheque had been almost taken 
or granted—entire success had been missed, as it 
were, by a hair’s-breadth. And now he was as 
far from it as ever. Had he been but a little more 
earnest, or a little more careless in his own manner, 
all might have been well. The obstacle that inter- 
vened between him and his desire still stood there, 
though only by an accident, as though, after he 
had fairly blown it into the air, it had resettled 
itself precisely in the same spot. 

Richard felt like some offender against the law 
who has been foiled in an ingenious scheme by 
the stupidity rather than the sagacity of him he 
would have defrauded ; or, rather, like one who 
has been brought to justice by misadventure— 
through some blunder which Fate itself had sug- 

ested to his prosecutor. He was filled with 

itterness and mortification, and also with fear. 
This miscarriage now imposed a necessity upon 
him, which he had contemplated, indeed, but never 
looked fairly in the face ; he had always hoped it 
might be evaded. The only alternative that pre- 
sented itself was to give up his Harry ; this swept 
across his mind for a single instant—a black 
shadow that seemed to plunge his whole being in 
night—then left it firmly set upon its perilous 


e did not seek to see her before he left ; he 
could not trust himself so far even as to turn 
his head and wave her a good-bye as he started 
from the inn-door, although he felt that she was 
watching him from an upper window. He was 
afraid of the anxiety that consumed him being 
visible to those loving eyes. She knew upon what 
errand he was going, but not the dangers of it. 
But he spoke cheerfully to Trevethick, who stood 
beneath the porch with moody brow, and testily 
found fault with horse and harness. 

‘The master’s in a queer temper to-day, sir,’ was 
the driver’s remark, as they slowly climbed the 
hill out of the village. 

‘So it seems,’ answered Richard absently. 

The road they travelled was the same on which 
he had pursued Harry on that eventful night, now 
months Ag9 5 every object recalled her to him— 
the ruined tower on the promontory, the Fairies’ 
Bower in the glen ; but they suggested less of love, 
than of the peril that, for love’s sake, he was about 
to undergo. When they reached the point where 
he had met her first, on the margin of the moor, 
now bright with gorse and heather, and with its 
gray rocks sparkling in the sun, an overwhelming 
melancholy seized him. Was it possible that the 
omen which had alarmed her simple mind was 
really in the course of fulfilment ? as he indeed 
fated to be the cause of misfortune to her he loved 
so well? If evil should befall him, it was only 
too certain that it would include her in its conse- 
quences, 

‘You seem a cup too low, Mr Yorke,’ said the 
driver, wondering at the young man’s unusual 
silence ; for his habit was to be brisk and lively 
with everybody. 


‘We'll remedy that when we get to Turlock? 
answered Richard -naturedly, ‘by taking 3 
glass of what you will, together’ 

ere op when they reached the little town, 
and while the post-horses were gettin ready which 
were to take him on the next stage of his journey, 
Richard called for some liquor. 

‘Here’s your good health, sir,’ said the man, and 
added in a roguish whisper, ‘and our young 
missus’ too, sir, 

‘By all means,’ said Richard coolly. ‘But why 
— hers with mine ?” 

‘Well, sir, it do come natural-like, somehow, 
said the man, becoming suddenly stolid, on per- 
ceiving that his remark was by no means relished, 
‘I suppose it’s seeing you so much about together; 
but I meant no offence.’ 

‘I am sure of that,’ said Richard. It was on the 
tip of his tongue to pursue the subject, but he 
restrained himself. If he had already given occa- 
sion for gossip, he did not wish to provide fresh 
fuel for it in his absence from Gethin. 

When a mile or two away from Turlock, he 
produced the cheque which was the apparent 
cause of his irksome journey, and tearing it into 
minute fragments, scattered them out of the 
window. 

Upon the second day he arrived at Plymouth, 
but too late for banking hours, and drove to a 
hotel. He had had little to eat upon his journey, 
yet he now sent his dinner away almost untasted ; 
on the other hand, though it was unusual with 
him to take much wine, he drank a bottle of 
champagne and some sherry, then lit a cigar, 
and strolled out of doors. It was a beautiful 
evening; and he sauntered on the Hoe, gazing 
upon that glorious prospect of sea and shore which 
it affords, without paying regard to anything, 
although all was as new as fair. His mind, how- 
ever, took in every object mechanically, and often 

resented them to him again in after-years, just as 
it did that summer scene upon the ruined tower. 
Was it laying in provision for itself against the 
time, now drawing so nigh, when his physical eyes 
should have no more of such fair sights to feed 
upon? Or was the circumstance only such as 
attends all great changes and crises in our lives ; 
for is not every feature of the face of Nature, upon 
the eve of any vital event, thus engraven on our 
recollection? Do we not note the daisies on the 
lawn for ever, when for one instant we look out 
upon it from the darkened room wherein our loved 
one lies a-dying ? 

It presently grew too late for the ordinary signs 
and tokens of life ; but Richard still paced to and 
fro, and gazed upon the darkening waters ; he saw 
the light leap out upon them hens the distant 
Eddystone, and from the craft in harbour, and 
from the houses that were built upon its margin: 
blue and red, and white and yellow. 

There was one large conte great way off that 
he had not hitherto observed, but which now 
became conspicuous by its green light. Richard, 
vaguely interested in this exceptional beacon, 
inquired of a miserable-looking man, who had in 
vain been offering his services as cicerone, what it 
signified. 

‘Well, sir, them colours as the ships shew all 
mean something different; the red is from the 
floating powder-magazine, and the yellow is’—— 

‘I said the green light, broke in Richard with 
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his usual impatience of prolixity. ‘What is that 
vessel there, I say ?” 

‘Oh, that’s the convict ship, sir; they say she 
js waiting until after the ’sizes, to take the drab- 
jackets to Portland.’ 

Richard nodded, and threw the man a shilling ; 
then walked hastily away into the town. The 
night was mild, but his teeth chattered, and he 
shook in every limb. 


CROQUET. 


Croquet, after suffering much from the jealousy 
of rival implement-makers, rival law-makers, and 
rival players, has at last assumed a definite shape. 

Last year, there was a loudly expressed complaint 
that croquet had no settled laws: each lawn had 
its own rules, and this was a great drawback to the 

me. To meet this difficulty, a conference was 
called, consisting of delegates from all known 
croquet clubs (about forty in number); and after 
much deliberation, the conference settled the rules, 
which are now published (by De la Rue & Co.), and 
are binding in all match and club play. Supple- 
mentary to these, and affecting oxigen the 
management of prize-meetings, which were not 
legislated for by the conference, are the Bye-laws 
of the All-England Croquet Club (Horace Cox, 
Strand). At the tournament on the All-England 
Club Ground at Wimbledon in June last, these 
laws and bye-laws were thoroughly tested, and the 

roof of their answering their purpose is, that this, 
while it was the largest, was at the same time the 
most successful prize-meeting ever held. 

Taking these, then, as the standard rules, we will 
proceed to discuss the more important of them. 

The proper size for a croquet ground has been 
variously estimated at from one hundred yards by 
sixty yards, to thirty yards by twenty-five yards. 
Of course, any of these sizes will do, just as billiards 
might be played on a table thirteen feet long, or on 
a miniature table. But for matches, a regulation 
size was required, and the size determined on by 
the All-England Club is forty yards by thirty 
yards. Thus, a precedent is set; and all persons 
who can command a ground of such size, would do 
well to fix its boundaries at that area. Practical 
experience has shewn it to be sufficiently large for 
the full development of the game, and yet not too 
extensive for lady-players. 

The boundaries of the ground should be accu- 
rately defined before play begins, as there are 
several rules affecting the position of the balls 
when sent near to or beyond the boundary. To 
define the boundary in the absence of a path or 
trench, a thin white window-cord, pegged into the 
ground with garden-pegs, is found the most service- 
able. The most important of the laws affecting the 
boundary is what is called the dead boundary law, 
now commonly adopted in match-play. It comes 
to this: if, when taking croquet, a ball is sent off 
the ground, the player loses the remainder of his 
turn. The object of the rule is to prevent the old 
coarse stroke, which enabled players to go any 
pace, without regard to strength, after balls lying 
safe at the further extremity of the ground. With 
the dead boundary law, the player going after balls 
at a distance is compelled to judge the strength. 
If he plays too hard, and goes off, he loses his turn ; 
if he does not play hard enough, he does not get a 
certain shot. ‘This is as it should be, as will appear 


on a moment’s consideration of the parallel case of 
playing for a hoop after a roquet. If played too 

ard, the hoop cannot be made ; if too gently, an 
uncertain shot is left. The dead boundary is sound 
in principle, and is a great improvement to the 
game, as it gives the player who is out of the break 
a — chance of getting in than under the old 
rule. 

The implements used in the game are balls, 
hoops, pegs, mallets, and clips. These have under- 
gone such modifications in the last two or three 
seasons as almost to have revolutionised the game. 
We again take as the standard the All-England 
Club dimensions, as laid down in their bye-laws. 

The balls should be of well-seasoned boxwood, 
in diameter three and five-eighth inches, marked so 
as to enable the players to distinguish them. The 
best way of marking the balls has long been a 
matter of dispute. Rings of paint are sometimes 
employed, but it is now generally admitted that 
the best plan is to colour the balls all over, as is 
done with pool-balls, 

The hoops are now made of half-inch wrought 
iron, square at the top, and painted white. The 
old-fashioned slender hoops are not good, and are 
soon knocked out of shape. Some players prefer 
the hoops painted a gray blue, but white is more 
seneral, The hoop, when fixed, should stand at 
east twelve inches out of the ground. As to the 
width of the hoop, that varies with individual 
taste. Twelve or fourteen inches was the original 
width ; now, hoops are used as small as four and 
a half inches ; and four inches, though not usual, 
may be seen occasionally. So small a hoop is not 
recommended, except for very superior players on 
a very good lawn. Six inches is the maximum 
size permitted by the All-England Club, and this 
seems a good width for the ordinary run of players. 
Hoops are cheap enough, and it is easy to have 
two sets of different sizes. It should be observed 
that the hoops are liable to spread a little when 
fixed in the ground. They require to be oecasion- 
ally removed and pinched in. 

he setting of the hoops has long been one of 
the variable points, every one being at liberty to 
adopt any mode of setting, which is about as sen- 
sible as though, in ordering a billiard-table, each 
purchaser were to order the pockets to be put 
where it suited his fancy. The Ali-England 
setting, as shewn in their bye-laws, is now mostly 
used at prize-meetings. The principles involved 
in this setting are, not to have any peg or hoop 
less than eight yards from the boundary, and to 
compel the players to run the middle hoop four 
times, so that, if a break-down occurs at that hoop, 
a shot is left within reasonable distance, and one 
which may be taken with impunity, as it will 
seldom leave the ball played last in the next 
player’s game. 

The pegs should be made of ash, and should 
measure one inch and a half in diameter. The 
colours of the balls should be painted on the pegs. 
The latest improvement is a small transverse 
branch piercing the top of the peg, to which the 
clips can be attached. 

here is no restriction as to the size, shape, 
weight, number, or material of the mallets that 
may be used. All kinds of fancy mallets are in 
vogue; but the one generally played with has a 
cylindrical head of box about nine inches long, 
three inches in diameter, with an ash handle, about 
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three feet long, and octagonal in the grasp ; weight 
about two and three-quarter pounds to three 
pounds. Tlieze are various modifications of this 
mallet, such as checkered handles (a recent im- 
provement), a small slice taken off the bottom, to 
steady it on the ground, and so forth. The mallet 
is manufactured by Mr Prince, of Holland Street, 
Blackfriars, and is known as the ‘ Cavendish’ 
mallet. At the All-England prize-meeting of 
1870, for which all the most noted players of the 
day put down their names, with two exceptions 
all the mallets were of the pattern just described, 
and all the winners of prizes played with these 
mallets. 

Clips are essential in match-play, though, for 
ordinary practice, there is psy any occasion 
for them. The clips fancied by the best players 
are made somewhat after the fashion of an Ameri- 
can clothes-peg. The advantage they have over 
the old tin clips is that they can be very readily 
removed and refixed. 

The four-ball game is now universally played in 
matches. If more than four want to play in 
ractice, and there is only one lawn, this can easil 

managed by having two games of four, bot 

going on at the same time, one set ing from 
each end of the lawn. There is a little inconveni- 
ence in sometimes finding a ball belonging to the 
other set in the way; the ball, however, must be 
taken up for a moment, and then replaced. It is 
better to submit to this than to play an intermin- 
able six or eight game, which drags its slow length 
along for hours, and amuses nobody. 

The most important modifications in the conduct 
of the game, settled by the conference laws, are as 
follow: At starting, the player’s ball is to be 
placed one foot from the first hoop, and opposite its 
centre—instead of a mallet’s length, as formerly. 
The object is to make the first hoop a moral 
certainty, and so to bring all the balls into play 
not taken up, but remains where it lies, and is 
liable to be made use of by the other balls, whether 
they have run the first hoop or not. This is sound. 
It places the player at the first stroke of his first 
turn in precisely the same relation to all the balls 
as he is in at the commencement of all subsequent 
turns. Thus, during the game, a player may, at 
his first stroke, play for a hoop or a uet. 
Formerly, he was obliged to run the first hoop 
before playing for a roquet ; but now he may play 
for a roquet at the commencement of his first turn, 
and before running a hoop. 

Tight croquet is abolished. This unscientific 


stroke had long been abandoned by agreement by | look. 


the best players ; and now its rejection is confirmed 
by the conference laws. 

Pegging out an adversary is retained. This has 
always been a sore point, especially with or 
players ; but now that, by a decisive vote of the 
conference, it has been pronounced to be the proper 

e, we presume no player of any pretensions 
will object to it. It is certainly annoying, when 
about to g° out, to have all one’s plans spoiled by 
perhaps a lucky long shot ; but this is part of the 
chances of war, and the ibility of its occurrence 
sustains to the end the interest of the player who 


is behind in the e. 
—_ ing held under the new 


The first important 
laws was that of the All-England Club before 
mentioned, 


Wimbledon. This club, which is the most im- 
portant and influential in existence, was formed 
two years ago. A plot of ground close to the 
Wimbledon Station (easily accessible from town) 
has been taken, and levelled. A pavilion has been 
built, and all the implements and other accessories 
provided, the committee having subscribed the 
requisite funds, free of interest. The ground 
covers four acres, and contains twelve practice- 
unds of full size. It may be pronounced the 
nest match and  semeges ground in the kingdom. 
The weather has been very much against getting 
new-laid turf in order this season, and consequently 
the grounds are ope rather lumpy, but by 
next season they will be in excellent match order. 
The club already numbers about two hundred 
members, including many fine players. The sub- 
scription} is a guinea; members being balloted for, 
as at other clubs. The ground was thrown open 
for practice in June last, and the annual prize- 
meeting was held at the end of the month, An 
attractive e was issued; prizes, the 
aggregate value of about ninety pounds, being 
contended for: the great event of the meeting, 
however, was the contest for the championship and 
a silver cup, value fifty guineas, open to all comers. 
The entrance-money for this was a guinea. Twenty- 
four competitors a ag including all the most 
noted players of the day. After much fine pla 
extending over four days, the cup eventually fe 
to Mr Peel, who has before won several prizes 
open to all comers. Mr Peel is therefore champion 
for 1870; but in order to retain that honour next 
year, he will have to play the winner of the all- 
comers contest at Wimbl on, 


AN ENGAGED MAN. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IX. 


In good time on the following morning the two 
friends started in a cab fo en Bokes and 
Bokes’s office in Thavies 

‘If it’s a conspiracy, Boger,’ said Pettigrew, on 

‘Tf it’s a conspiracy? Why, of course, it’s a 
cons’ 

‘I prefer to say if) obsetved Pettigrew, with a 
resumption of his magisterial air. ‘If it’s that, 
depend upon it the man I saw in your rooms—in 
your coat—you remember ?’ 

‘Iremember. Confound the fellow !’ 

‘Depend upon it, he’s mixed up in the busi- 
ness.’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder, Boger agreed, with a vague 
‘They can’t deceive me, you know, these le,’ 
chuckled Pettigrew. ‘1’m an old hand, ke, 
at this kind of thing ; I don’t ae my old ex 
riences as a beak. The extrao eet ake te 
used to come before me at St Mungo’s! Wonder- 
ful—really wonderful !’ 

‘No doubt; I’ve heard you say so before,’ 
Boger’s face wore an alarmed expression. There 
seemed danger of certain of Pettigrew’s well-known 
stories of his life in the Queen Anne Islands being 
forthwith reproduced. Pettigrew forbore, however. 
Possibly it occurred to him that the interior of a 
Hansom cab was ill adapted for purposes of pro- 
— and elaborate narrative. 

‘I could hardly sleep last night for thinking of 
your case, Boger. 


on their new and splendid ground at 
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‘Very kind of you, I’m sure, Boger said rather 
absurdly ; but his intention was good. ‘I’m quite 
ashamed of the trouble I’ve put you to.’ 

‘No trouble at all’ Indeed, to tell the truth, 
Pettigrew found considerable enjoyment in the 
new occupation he had been so unexpectedly pro- 
vided with, in the opportunity afforded him for 
airing his stock of legal lore and acumen, which 
had become, perhaps, a trifle mouldy and moth- 
eaten from long hoarding-up and disuse. He felt 
that he had been almost unjust to the world and 
to himself in remaining idle so many years, in 
suffering his judicial faculties to continue so long 
unemployed, ‘And I did a stroke of business 
before you were up, Boger’ Pettigrew was evi- 
dently pleased with and proud of himtelf. 

Indeed 

* Yes; I had a doubt about that certificate. Was 
it genuine? I asked myself, or a mere hoax—a 
blank form filled in anyhow? So I went round to 
So ee: his office is only a step from my 

? 


‘ You’re the best fellow in the world, Pettigrew. 
‘ou found’—— 

: No mistake at all about it, Boger. He shewed 
me the entry in his books—all correct—there was 
such a marriage on the date given in the certifi- 
cate. Bertie Boger, bachelor, and Susan Kettlewell, 
widow, both of full age, &c. To all appearances, 
Boger, you’re as fast married as you could possibly 


‘Bless my soul !—you don’t say so!’ 

‘But I do. I questioned the registrar, but, 
unluckily, he can’t recollect anything about it: he 
marries so many couples, you see. But he’s pre- 
pared to make oath as to the correctness of the 
entries in his books. He’s always very particular, 
he says, that all legal forms and requirements are 
strictly complied with. It’s only natural he should 
say that, you know; you couldn’t well expect a 
public officer to say anything else.’ 

‘No, I suppose not,’ remarked Boger doubtfully. 

‘He don’t profess to recollect the people he 
marries ; never sees them again, as a rule, unless 
they come to him afterwards about births or 
He had I came after 

irl marriage—a kind of runaway matc c 
abies took place about the same time, on 
roused his suspicions, he admits, He felt sure 
there was something wrong about that—false state- 
ment as to age and place of abode—that kind of 
thing: not that he could do anything, of course, if 
they ’d complied with all the rules. It’s his busi- 
ness to marry people, not to keep them a He 
has to think of his fees, of course. But I told him 
the marriage I was inquiring about was not between 
a boy and a girl—not that sort of thing at all.’ 
Pettigrew grinned rather cruelly as he said this, 

‘No, not between a boy and a girl” Boger 
acquiesced, with a feeling that his friend might 
have spared the remark, might have looked a little 
less amused. It was by no means a grinning 


matter. 

‘ And I inquired about the witnesses.’ 

‘ Ah, yes, the witnesses.’ 

‘ Well, it almost seemed that they were strangers 
to the parties—were, in fact, another couple wait- 
ing to be married. He says it’s often done. 
Couples don’t always come provided with wit- 
nesses, and then they oblige each other in 
that way: a common thing, he assures me, with 


marriages at his office. One thing, perhaps; we 
may by these means be better enabled, if need 
om to get hold of ay et and see what 
they’ve got to say about the thing. Their address 

‘Bless my soul !—seems an uncommon easy thing 
to get married.’ 

‘Yes; easier than to get unmarried, I fear. 
You’ve got married without knowing it, and all 
according to act of parliament.—But here we are 
at Bokes and Bokes’s.” They entered the offices of 
that famous firm, and requested to see one of the 


partners, 

‘Is it criminal or bankruptcy?’ asked a 
featured clerk. ‘You’d better speak to Mr Aaron 
Bokes, I think.—Here, Moss, take the names in 
to Mr Aaron.’ 

Moss, a young boy with an old face, its linea- 
ments proclaiming his eastern origin, came up 
briskly. A peculiar grin contorted his features, 
and his black of eyes sparkled suddenly, as 
he surveyed the visitors. 

‘Name of Finnigan, I think?’ he said to Mr 
Boger, with a curious inward laugh. 

, not Finnigan.” He went away mysterio 
tickled by some occult sense of Fan toy J 

‘Finnigan! What’s the boy mean ?’ had 
barely time to ask, when, with Pettigrew, he was 
conducted into an inner room, and found himself in 
the presence of a small-sized middle-aged gentle- 
man, nearly hidden by the masses of papers upon 
the desk in front of him. He looked overworked, 
and his manner was acrid and irascible. 

‘Mr Aaron Bokes?’ He bowed, and sharply 
motioned them to take chairs, and state their 
a began, aft during which he 

er a pause, Ww 
drew a long breath and cleared his voice, talking 
lamely and cumbrously enough about conspiracy, 
fraud, indictment, &c.—a very incoherent recital. 
Mr Bokes rang his bell impetuously. The boy 
Moss reap 

‘It isn’t for me,’ said Mr Aaron Bokes with 
peculiar vehemence ; ‘I said it wasn’t. I knew it 
wasn’t bankuptcy ; it’s criminal. Take the gents 
to Mr Isaac. Here, take the card with you.’ 

ym and Pettigrew were straightway conducted 
into the presence of another member of the firm. 
He was younger and more cheerful-looking, was 
ve smartly dressed, was ringleted as to his hair, 
and wore on his fingers. His manner was 
bright and alert, and his whole aspect conveyed the 
idea that his branch of the practice of the firm— 
the criminal—was more congenial and soothing to 
the feelings than his brother’s special pursuit in 
connection with the bankruptcy laws. 

‘Well, what is it? Let’s hear,’ he said. 

‘Allow me,’ said Pettigrew, much vexed at 
Boger’s confused and unofficial manner of stating 
his case ; and he set forth with a practised air the 
main heads of the story of Mrs Kettlewell’s mis- 
deeds. Mr Isaac Bokes nodded—put a few — 
tinent questions—obtained tolerably succinct replies 
—jottel down a note or two on a clean sheet of 

r. 
“i that’s all?’ he said at Wi 
there’s suspicion, of course—not much else that 
see—suspicion of fraud by means of personation. 
It’s no great case to begin with, though we can 
make it take shape in time, no doubt ; but I don’t 
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see much for the jury at present. There may be 
a swindle in it—very likely there is—I don’t say 
there isn’t, mind you; on the other hand, it may 
mean just nothing at all. She claimed to be the 

nt’s wife, you say—we have that on his evidence, 
Bat we’ve no other witnesses; and he admits that 
she was drunk at the time. You see it don’t 
amount to much. You might wait to see what she 
says when she’s sober; it don’t do to pluck the 
apple before it’s ripe—that’s not a bit of use. 

e’ve a good defence, of course, if the gent were 
to get married again, and she were to try to pro- 
secute him for bigamy—a first-rate defence, I should 
say, at the first blush of it. But for conspiracy 
to extort—that’s what we should call it—we’re 
weak, decidedly weak. I don’t see that we can do 
anything just at present; we’d better wait a bit— 
that’s my candid advice,’ 

‘But you see, Mr Bokes,’ said Pettigrew, ‘my 
friend here was thinking of getting married very 
married —and you can under- 
stand —— 


‘By all means let him get married—the best 
thing he could do; that will simplify matters 
eundetelle. Let him get married, and then we 
can try him for bigamy ! 

Boger shivered. He already saw himself tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to a long term of penal 
servitude. The eloquent reproaches of the judge 
were already sounding in his ear ; and then—Julia 
Lupus! e burden laid upon him seemed more 
than he could bear. 

‘Say we proceed against the woman,’ continued 
Mr Bokes ; ‘what does she do? The marriage can 
be proved beyond a doubt. Well, she produces the 
man she married—not you, another party, name 
of Bertie Boger—that’s it, isn’t it?—Yes; not a 
common name, no doubt ; still, there may be more 
than one Bertie Boger in the world. Anyhow, she 
produces him—I should, I know, if I defended her 
—that’s the fairest way of testing a prosecution— 
consider what you’d do if you were defending: 
she produces him, and there’s an end of the case: 
she leaves the court with her friends “without a 
stain on her character,” and all the rest of it, and 
has a good right of action against you for false 
imprisonment and defamation of character. You 
know, gents, that won’t do at all; I couldn’t let you 
go into court on such terms—for my own sake, I 
couldn’t.’ 

The visitors looked gravely disconcerted : Boger 
was reduced to a state of helpless imbecility ; 
Pettigrew began to feel that he had over-valued 
his St Mungo experiences. They seemed dwarfed 
by the side of Mr Isaac Bokes’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with Old Bailey practice. 

‘I tell you what we can do, however. We’ve 
a oe Ee no doubt there’s something to 
be done with the case. It will grow if we’re 
careful of it. Leave her alone, and she’ll commit 
herself so that we can lay hold of her: they always 
do, you know, criminals, especially when females. 
She means mischief, no doubt. I see her game— 
only chance has balked it. The gent was to die, 
and she was to come out as his widow, and seize 
everything. That was the plan, and by no means 
a bad one ; and very fairly carried out, so far as 
it goes. Well, the gent gets well, and so there’s 
an end of the scheme for that journey. I don't 
suppose she meant poison—putting him out of the 
way. 


‘ Good heavens!’ murmured Boger. 

*I shouldn’t think she was up to that,’ continued 
Mr Bokes, conveying the idea that he thought but 
poorly of Mrs Kettlewell for her forbearance in 
the matter. ‘No; it was asmaller plant. But she 
couldn’t hold her tongue, and bide her time. She 
gets drunk, blunders, and shews her hand. I dare- 


say we shall be able to drop on to her. Leave the 
thing in my, hands ; I’ve got all the particulars 
nece ; 1’ll keep an eye on her. Ill have her 


well looked after. And the man! we'll find him. 
Then we shall be able to see our way a little better, 
and know where we are. That’s all, gents, at 
present. Yes; I’ll write or send when I’ve any- 
thing to communicate. Only, don’t be in a hurry. 
These things take time. -morning.—Door, 
Moss !’ 

And they quitted the office of Messrs Bokes 
and Bokes, ushered out by the boy Moss, still 
glancing and grinning curiously at Mr Boger. 

‘Sharp fellow that Bokes,’ p banter | Pettigrew. 

‘Sharp! My dear Pettigrew, it’s really wonder- 
ful ; I never saw anything like it.’ 

* Ah, you see, rT, you don’t know much about 
the Old Bailey yet. ere was bitter significance 
in Pettigrew’s tone. ‘ They 
business. I suppose they ’re obliged to treat one 
in that curt sort of way. And he’s right, no doubt. 
If you remember, Boger, I put it to you that you 
hadn’t much of a case.’ Pettigrew felt it necessary 
to urge this in defence of his magisterial reputation. 
‘And the law’s wonderfully uncertain. Do what 


we may, the woman’s a very good chance of 


escape.’ 

¥ But, surely, surely, Pettigrew, they ’d never bring 
it in that the marriage was valid—that I’m that 
woman’s husband? They couldn’t, you know, they 
really couldn't.’ 

‘I don’t know that, Pettigrew said with some 

itefulness. ‘It’s clear she married somebody. 

ho was it, if it wasn’t you? After all, you 
know, Boger, you wanted to get married—and 
here’s a wife ready to your hand—married to 
you already, according to law, without your being 
troubled at all in the matter. She’s relieved you 
of all the conventional nuisance of the thing. 
Hadn’t you better accept your fate? She’s suited 
to you in some respects—age, for instance—and I 
don’t doubt she’ll make a tolerably good wife as 
— go; though that isn’t saying much for her, 
perhaps.’ 

The anguish inflicted = Boger by this cynical 
speech was extreme. He simply took to his 
bed—in an upper room in the house in Jasmin 
Street, and declined to get up on any account 
whatever. 
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